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THE CASE OF GENEVIEVE ROXANNA SMITH, TEACHER 



■By M. C. S. NOBLE 

Dean of the School of Education, The University of North Carolina 



SHE left home one Wednesday morning and 
reached old man Brown's early the next day. 
The mail man brought her with him from the 
station in his automobile and left her out in front of 
the Brown home with its great fields of corn and cot- 
ton lying around in evidence of land enough for one 
good farmer. 

We might say that she looked about her in evident 
realization of her loneliness and then slowly opened 
the gate and timidly walked through the yard to the 
house, but she did nothing of the kind and we shall 
therefore not say so. 

She was a good-looking, competent North Carolina 
school teacher who had been employed to teach the 
public school in that district and she had broken the 
record for promptness by arriving at Mr. Brown's, 
where she was to board, early Thursday morning, 
whereas her predecessors had invariably arrived late 
Sunday afternoon. 

Now a woman who had come so far ahead of time 
as she had was not going to realize or recognize such 
a thing as loneliness, neither was she going to open a 
gate slowly or walk up to the house timidly; so she 
just simply opened the gate, walked in, knocked at 
the door, and was received in surprise by Mrs. Brown 
who said, on seeing her and learning who she was, 
"Gracious ; we didn't look for you today ! Your room 
ain't ready yet, and besides school don't begin till next 
Monday." But she had been elected teacher for the 
term beginning on that very next Monday and she 
had no notion of waiting till the last moment, and that 
is why she was at Mr. Brown's early Thursday morn- 
ing. 

She made Mrs. Brown feel good by telling her she 
had come ahead of time to get acquainted in the neigh- 
borhood, and she made Mrs. Brown feel better by in- 
sisting that she be allowed to go right up to her room 
and "fix" it herself, and she did go up and fix that 
room of 'hers, and had it ready long before her trunk 
followed her from the station. 

That afternoon she called on all the neighbors -she 
could possibly reach and then telephoned, or rather 
had Mrs. Brown telephone, to the others. 

The result of her visits and the telephone calls was 
that many neighbors and their children met her at 
the schoolhouse next day and helped her to arrange 
a program for an educational rally at the school next 
Saturday to which everybody was invited. 



This little woman called that meeting to order the 
next Saturday, led in the singing, and presented the 
men and women previously chosen to speak as though 
she had lived in the community all her life and as 
though they themselves were the strangers at the 
meeting. And yet the beauty of her part in the exer- 
cises was that she did not appear to be the least 
"bossy" or officious. 

During the first week of school she appointed spe- 
cial committees for the various kinds of work that 
had to be done throughout the year. There was a 
house committee to look after the schoolroom, a yard 
committee to keep the yard in order, a library com- 
mittee to take care of the library begun the session 
before, a committee on music to organize a glee club 
and orchestra, although all stoutly maintained that 
there was not a child in school who could play on any 
musical instrument, and there was a domestic science 
committee to work up a course in cooking for the 
school ; in fact, the whole field of school activities was 
covered by committees. 

While she was forming her committees she was 
perfectly well aware that there were very few in 
school who could play on a musical instrument but 
she drafted some young people of musical ability who 
had stopped school, and somehow or other soon had 
the orchestra and glee club rehearsing twice a week at 
least. 

There was neither room nor apparatus for a course 
in domestic science but she went to work to organize a 
course, room or no room. 

Mrs. Brown had a well equipped kitchen and was 
glad to help and, too, she could bake the best biscuits 
and rolls in the whole community and so she was per- 
suaded to instruct the pupils in bread making. An- 
other lady was equally famous for her cakes and 
pies and her help was secured, a third excelled in cook- 
ing meats, and so it was an easy matter to get a meet- 
ing of the women in the neighborhood who were fa- 
mous for some one thing in domestic science and ar- 
range a course of twelve lessons that were given in 
Mrs. Brown's kitchen at hours convenient to all pu- 
pils. 

During the fall and winter there were four com- 
munity meetings with attractive programs which de- 
lighted an audience which so packed the little school 
house at the first meeting that the other meetings had 
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to be held in a nearby church whose good people kindly 
tendered it for the purpose. 

It is a joy to say that the music at these entertain- 
ments was furnished by the school orchestra and the 
refreshments were furnished by the cooking class 
which had been at work in Mrs. Brown's model 
kitchen. 

In the early spring a special committee on im- 
provement got to work and planted flowers about the 
yard and made it the prettiest place in all that part of 
the country. 

The whole neighborhood felt the inspiration of that 
bright little woman who went to work with hope, am- 
bition, common sense, and enthusiasm. At last a 
teacher had been found that suited the people and 
they were determined to keep her. 

At the close of the school the school committee sat 
on the little rostrum in all the serious pomp and dig- 
nity of a well satisfied body. Just before the benedic- 
tion was pronounced by one of the local pastors, the 
chairman rose, expressed the thanks of the commit- 
tee and patrons for the successful year just closing, 
and on behalf of the patrons presented the dear little 
lady with a 'pretty gold-handled parasol and announced 
that her salary for the next year would be increased 
twenty-five dollars a month. He was followed by a 
young lwyer who, on behalf of the school, presented 
to her a set of Shakespeare's works and in the course 
of his presentation speech said some mighty compli- 
mentary things about her work with the boys and girls 
of the community. 



The blushing little teacher, in pretty and becoming 
embarrassment, expressed her thanks and declared 
that her work in this school had been the happiest she 
had ever done and that she would ever hold every- 
body in the community in dearest esteem. 

So far as the exercises were concerned, here was a 
community thoroughly satisfied with its teacher, and 
here was a teacher who was willing to serve the com- 
munity forever. 

Few knew it but there were already forces at work, 
which, if they were not checked, would wreck the 
bright prospects of public education in that part of the 
country. Just when we think that everything is mov- 
ing harmoniously in school work, some person is too 
often starting a movement which will ruin the 
brightest prospects. There was one out in the ap- 
parently satisfied audience who was going to give 
trouble and yet you can hardly believe it. Like a bolt 
from a clear sky the news came three weeks after the 
school closed so auspiciously that the teacher would 
not return next year, that she had married an old 
sweetheart "back up yonder where she came from," 
a new teacher had to be found, and the whole educa- 
tional sentiment in the community had to be worked 
up afresh. 

There ought to be some law against breaking up 
schools in this way, but there will never be such a law. 

To our little teacher's credit, be it said, she came 
down to the school next fall when it opened and 
helped the new teacher start off and then went back 
to her new home, and, for all I know, she is there yet. 



THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY IN THE HIGH SCHOOL* 



<By DR. COLLIER COBB 

Professor of Geology, The University of North Carolina 
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EOGRAPHY is notoriously the most 
poorly taught subject in our schools, both 
lower and upper," is the cry that comes 

from all parts of this broad land. The reason for 

this deplorable state is threefold: 

(1) The general lack of any geographical training 
in the teachers of geography, who have been drilled 
well-nigh to death in the method of a subject whose 
content they have never possessed. 

(2) The lack of any clear idea on the part of the 
teacher, or the pupil, or the public, as to the real na- 
ture of geography, its scope, or its purpose. 

(3) The general apathy of mankind with regard to 
a vast accumulation of facts which no one is com- 
petent to assimilate. 



* Address as President of the North Carolina Association 
of Geography Teachers. 



The blame for the limited knowledge of geography 
possessed by the average teacher lies at the door of 
our normal schools, our colleges and universities; but 
some of our older universities are not wholly blame- 
worthy. Harvard taught geography prior to 1841, it 
has been taught at Princeton since 1854, Wisconsin 
began it in 1868, and Yale began to teach -it before 
1872. Geography was an elective study at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina in 1795 ; a course in phys- 
iography was offered to freshmen in 1892, and a sen- 
ior elective in this subject has been a popular course 
in the University for nearly a score of years, while 
two courses in the geography of commerce and in- 
dustry have been taken through the present decade 
by a steadily increasing number of seniors. During 
the coming school year the University of North Caro- 



